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The Pestalozzi Monument at Yverdon, Pictured below is the Pestalozzi Memorial 
Switzerland. See story on page 18 in the canton of Argorie in Switzerland 
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NEW A. F. T. PAMPHLET 


On the Campaign for Education 


Supported during World War II 
By the A. F. L. and A. F. T. 


HIS pamphlet, entitled LABOR'S BATTLE FOR EDUCATION DURING 
WORLD WAR Il, describes the achievements of the AFL and AFT in 
support of the following: 


An Over-all Education Program for the War Emergency 


Expansion Rather than Curtailment of Education during the War 
Period 


Better Educational Facilities for the Armed Forces 
Elimination of Harmful Child Labor 

Reduction in Class Size and Elimination of Overcrowding 
Nursery Schools and Committees on Child Care in Wartime 
Federal Aid for Education 

Education through Political Parties 

International Office of Education 

Governmental Educational Services for Organized Labor 
Democratization of the Gl Bill of Rights 

Reorganization of the Veterans’ Administration 

Full Employment, Including Veterans and Youth 

Opposition to Hasty, Ill-considered Programs for Universal Military 
Conscription 

Extension of Social Security 

Protection of Freedom and Tenure for Teachers 


Better Salaries for Teachers. 





@ Not only should this pamphlet be read by all AFT members, but it should 
be distributed widely by the locals in their communities. To assist the locals 
with their public relations programs the AFT national office is making this 
pamphlet available at $1.00 per 100 copies—a price that is less than the 
cost of printing. 
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AFT Commission Reports 
Progress on New Study 


At the February 4 meeting of the AFT Com- 
mission on Educational Reconstruction Dr. Les- 
ter Kirkendall, research assistant to the Com- 
mission, presented an outline for the study which 
is being made as part of the AFT program for 
improving education at the state and local levels. 

Considerable progress has already been made 
on the study, and it is hoped that it will be com- 
pleted before the next AFT convention. 
~ After the meeting of the Commission Dr. 
Reeves and Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli at- 
tended the final meeting of the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime. This commis- 
sion was appointed by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Now that the 
war has ended a new commission will be ap- 
pointed, entitled the National Commission on 
Children. and Youth. 


Chairman of AFT Committees 


Academic Freedom 

Ann Maloney, Gary, Ind. 
Adult Education 

Dr. Theodore Brameld, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Child Care 

Elizabeth Newton, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cultural Minorities 

Layle Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Education by New Media 

Madeline Long, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Educational Policies 

Dorothy Weil, Chicago, IIl. 
Insurance and Credit Unions 

Frank Henke, Chicago, II. 

Maurice Crew, Chicago, III. 
International Relations 

Selma Borchardt, Washington, D. C. 
Pensions and Retirement 

James Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 
School Secretaries 

Winnifred M. Higgins, Chicago, III. 
State Federations 

George Wilson, Marion, Ohio 
Taxation and School Finance 

Arthur Elder, Detroit, Mich. 
Vocational Education 

Helen Campbell, Chicago, II. 
Working Conditions 

Maurice Hennessy, Superior, Wis. 











For Evaluating 
Administrators*® 


By Irvin R. Kuenzli 


HE American Federation of Teachers has 
7 devised a system for evaluating school ad- 
ministration. This provides for the first time in 
the history of American education an opportunity 
for the nation’s classroom teachers to express 
their opinions systematically regarding the effi- 
ciency of the administrative machinery under 
which they work. 

An evaluation sheet, which was outlined by 
the National Educational Policies Committee of 
the A. F. of T. and which is made available to 
A. F. of T. locals throughout the nation, enables 
teachers to state their views on three general 
subjects: (1) the academic qualifications and ex- 
perience of an administrator; (2) his relations 
with the teaching force, and (3) his community 
relations. 

This plan of seeking teacher opinion regarding 
administrators has the dual purpose of deter- 
mining through mass opinion the ability of those 
who do the rating where rating systems are used 
and providing general information as to the ex- 
tent to which efficient and democratic practices 
are employed in the school administration. 

A faulty rating system or a good system badly 
used may become the very opposite of the merit 
system. Many a teacher starting out in the pro- 
fession is discouraged and disillusioned to dis- 
cover that her efficiency rating may depend to a 
large extent on her political connections or those 
of her family. 

With increasing frequency inquiries are com- 
ing to the national office of the A. F. of T. from 
labor organizations and other groups for infor- 
mation regarding social attitudes and profes- 
sional records of administrators who are applying 
for positions as superintendents of schools or 
for other supervisory positions. A permanent 
cumulative file will be built up over the years at 
the national office of the A. F. of T. on the basis 





* Reprinted from the January 1946 issue of The Nation's 


Schools. 
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of the information furnished by A. F. of T. locals 
from time to time regarding administrative prac- 
tices. 

This file will serve as a source of confidential 
data for groups requesting information regarding 
teacher evaluation of applicants for positions, 
Information from this file has already been fur- 
nished in relation to several important appoint- 
ments of individuals to administrative positions 
in American school systems. 

This practical program of research in the field 
of supervisory practices should be of great value 
in promoting democracy in school administration.- 
According to this program of group evaluation by 
those who de the actual job of teaching, the able 
administrator who employs modern democratic 
methods should benefit at the expense of those 
who have obtained their positions through politi- 
cal chicanery and who must resort to undemo- 
cratic procedures to camouflage their professional 
inefficiency. 

Classroom teacher opinion, expressed i such 
a way that repercussions are impossible, should 
be of great value in assisting to eliminate per- 
sons who, through questionable politics, seek 
election to positions for which they are not pro- 
fessionally qualified. 


Among the 19 questions on the evaluation 
form are the following: 

Is he consistent and impartial in dealing with 
teachers? 

Does he follow democratic procedures? 

Does he use pressure to compel teachers to 
join specific organizations? 

Is he definite and not haphazard in laying 
down plans and procedures? 

Does he recognize effective work by promotion 
of the individual and by favorable comment? 

Does he dabble in community politics of a 
questionable nature? 

Has he ever, directly or indirectly, opposed 
the organization of teachers in the labor move- 
ment? 

Is he interested in the extension of educational 
opportunities? 

Does he exercise leadership in obtaining ade- 
quate school finances? 

[EDITOR’S NOTE: The entire questionnaire is print- 
ed on the opposite page. | 
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Questionnaire for Evaluation of Superintendents 
PREPARED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS’ 


506 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
NAME OF INDIVIDUAL EVALUATED Pie aves re ... City 7 ates ee 


I. Academic Qualifications and Experience 
1. Does the candidate.or superintendent have at least the same academic qualifications as 
the teachers and/or supervisors and assistant-superintendents whom he directs? 
2. Has he had practical teaching experience as well as theoretic training? 
3. Does his educational background include adequate training in general academic sub- 
jects as well as in educational theory? 


II. Relations with the Teaching Force 
A. PERSONAL RELATIONS 


. Is he consistent and impartial in dealing with teachers? 
. Is he tolerant of those who differ with him? 


! 

2 

3. Does he follow democratic procedures? 

4. Does he strive to conserve the health and economize the energies of teachers? 
5 


. Does he use pressure to compel teachers to join specific organizations? 
B. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
1. Is he definite and not haphazard in laying down plans and procedures? 


2. Does he protect classes from interruption and defend teachers from unwarranted 
attack? 


3. Does he actively support adequate salaries and permanent tenure for teachers? 


4. Does he recognize effective work by promotion of the individual and by favorable 
comment? 


111. Community Relations 


1. Does he dabble in city or community politics of a questionable nature? 


2. Does he yield to pressure groups like taxpayers’ leagues, manufacturers’ associations 
or others when they seek to use the schools for their own particular propaganda? 


3. Is his record with regard to organized labor liberal? 


4. Has he ever, directly or indirectly, opposed the organization of teachers into the la- 
bor movement? 


5. Is he interested in the extension of educational opportunities? 
6. Does he work actively for publicity favorable to education and the schools? 


7. Does he exercise leadership in securing adequate school finances? 





IV. Other Comments 


EEE EE CEE ee ee 


Signature and Authority of Person filing questionnaire ee eT eS an 
(Names of all persons making reports will be kept strictly confidential.) 
The above questionnaire was by the National Educational Policies Committee of the A. F. of T. in resp 


requests received 
at the National Office from locals, Central Labor Bodies, State Federations of Labor, ‘aad ctee auite de dane: eneing ho aes 
of superintendents who have made application for positions in local communities. 
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BRITAIN’S VETERANS RESPOND 
To the Call for 70,000 New Teachers 


By J. H. NEWSOM, County Education Officer of Hertfordshire, who is responsible 


for the administration of the state schools in the county. 


OR six years the recruitment of men teach- 

ers has virtually ceased and the schools of 
England and Wales are some 12,000 short of the 
number of schoolmasters normally in their serv- 
ice. Coupled with this, the new Education Act 
involves the selection and training of over 70,000 
new teachers during the next ten years if the 
Act’s provisions are to become reality. To over- 
come this difficulty it has been recognized that 
novel methods of training would be essential, for 
even if every boy and girl in the sixth forms of 
the secondary grammar schools of England and 
Wales became teachers—an unlikely and un- 
desirable event—the shortage would still remain 
acute. 

The method decided by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation for England and Wales was to establish 
Emergency Training Colleges giving an intensive 
one-year course for those who were described 
somewhat vaguely as “mature,” while the nor- 
mal two-year Training Colleges should be ex- 
panded or increased to take additional numbers. 
It was argued, moreover; that older students 
would gain more in a limited time than the nor- 
mal 18-20 year olds and that their experience of 
living would largely make up for the deficiency 
in the actual period of training. Plans were 
originally outlined at a time when the end of 
World War II was coming, although the date 
of victory was as yet remote. Rommel was at 
the gates of Alexandria, German guns were shell- 
ing Dover, and the Japanese were not far from 
Australia. The fact that all Britain’s national 
resources of/men and material were involved in 
winning World War II made it virtually im- 
possible for educational authorities to do more 
than plan on paper for the day when the scheme 
could begin. Buildings were used for other pur- 
poses and teaching staffs in schools could not be 
spared. A final difficulty was that until the end 
of the war was in sight it was considered in- 
advisable to try to recruit -intending teachers 
from the Forces; this prevented any accurate 
estimate of the likely response. 


When the scheme was published to the Forces 


soon after V-E day, the response was overwhelm- 
ing and probably much greater than the Minis- 
try of Education expected. Over 20,000 men 
and women have already applied and the num- 
ber grows by 6,000 a month. 


At present only six colleges are open, train- 
ing some 391 men and 561 women. The col- 
leges vary from a large hostel for war workers 
in Coventry to Alnwick Castle lent by the Duke 
of Northumberland and Wall Hall, in Hertford- 
shire, once the English country home of the late 
John Pierpoint Morgan. Arrangements for in- 
terviewing and training are, at the present time, 
inadequate to cope with the numbers involved. 
Although it is hoped shortly to open 14 more 
colleges, each housing about 200 students, it is 
already clear that thousands of students cannot 
begin their training within a year of applying 
for the scheme. This is the depressing side of the 
picture for it is too much to expect men and 
women to wait twelve months to begin their 
training for a new career when thousands of them 
are nearer thirty than twenty; until they are 
interviewed and accepted they must consider, 
necessarily, and even enter, alternative occupa- 
tions. These gaps between application and ac- 
ceptance and between acceptance and training 
can only be closed by action on a scale hitherto 
never contemplated; otherwise the profession 
will lose thousands of first-rate men and women 
whom the service badly needs. 


This first-rate quality of the applicants is the 
cheering side of the situation. Their ages range 
from the early twenties to the late thirties but 
the majority are between twenty-five and thirty. 
The educational background of the individual 
applicants ranges from men and women who left 
school at the age of fourteen to those who had 
completed two years of a University course be- 
fore joining the Forces. Every type of previous 
occupation is represented, accountants, actresses, 
artists, farm workers, clerks, salesmen, factory 
hands, policemen, regular soldiers and many who 
left school for the Fighting Services without the 
opportunity of beginning their careers. 
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I have had the opportunity of interviewing 
some 250 of these intending teachers and, with- 
eut hesitation, can affirm that their quality and 
personality, attitude towards teaching as a voca- 
tion and general intellectual awareness are of a 
very high order. That is not to say that all who 
apply are accepted. No statistics are yet avail- 
able but it is probably true to say that not more 
than half those who are interviewed will be ac- 
cepted eventually for training. 

Nevertheless, experience has already shown 
that the majority of those accepted will make 
good teachers. Of the 96 women at the Wall 
Hall Training College only 6 have failed to make 
the grade and the others will complete their 
course at the end of April. Although they will 
be recognized as qualified teachers they will still 
be on probation for two years. Head Teachers 
in those schools in which they are doing their 
teaching practice are unanimous that their qual- 
ity compares favorably with the younger stu- 
dents from the traditional colleges and there is 
little doubt that after three or four years “in 
the field” they will be above the average. Their 
relationship with the teachers trained in more 
traditional ways is one of the questions which 
both the applicant and the teacher in training 
ask most frequently. Many of them doubt 
whether they will be accepted by their colleagues 
as professional equals and some express proper 
modesty about their own capacity. The Na- 
tional Union of Teachers has, however, from 
the first, beén closely associated with the policy 
for emergency training and is prepared to accept 
the new entrants. 


Comparisons Of Types 
The new teachers must not be judged by some 
ideal standard of the. perfect teacher, a being in 
very short supply, but by the average teacher 
produced by traditional methods of training. 
Moreover, the comparison is not between a 
University graduate and the teacher from the 


emergency training college because few, if any, 


of them will teach in secondary grammar schools. 
The real comparison is between those who left 
school at 18, went to a training college for two 
years and began to teach about the age of 20. 
The teacher trained on traditional lines has the 
advantage of a continuous education from the 
age of 5 to 20 and the disadvantage of having 
no experience of other occupations or, indeed, 


adult life. The product of the emergency train- 
ing college may have left school at 14, 16 or 18 
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and have had ten or more years’ experience in 
another occupation. In other words, it is really 
impossible to make any comparison which will 
bear examination, because although it is true 
that experience of living is an important quality 
in a teacher the vital question is whether that 
experience has been understood. Service in the 
Forces may either widen the understanding or 
restrict it according to the individual concerned. 
The only generalization that can be made is that 
by the time a man or woman is thirty the dura- 
tion and type of education which he or she re- 
ceived in childhood is not necessarily the deter- 
mining factor in intellectual development. 

I have noticed that many of the candidates 
who left school at 14 or 15 have frequently sur- 
mounted this initial handicap and become in- 
telligent and cultured people, while some of 
those who remained at school for two or three 
years longer have never progressed beyond the 
intellectual standards that they attained at that 
time. It is for this reason that the Ministry of 
Education have not insisted on any particular 
paper qualification and their attitude has been 
more than justified in the colleges already 
opened. It is also clear that the more mature 
minds assimilate knowledge at a quicker rate 
than the adolescent. They are able to relate 
what they are being taught to their own experi- 
ence and particularly in history, geography and 
the arts are able to grasp the relevance of ab- 
stract ideas more easily than younger students. 

The Emergency Training Colleges are selected 
by the Ministry of Education but administered 
by the Local Education Authorities in coopera- 
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‘tion with the central department. The appli- 
cants are interviewed by small committees usual- 
ly consisting of practising teachers and His 
Majesty’s Inspectors; the only written test in- 
volved is an essay in English. English is, indeed, 
the only subject in which competence is essential. 
It is of little use for an intending teacher to have 
a sense of vocation if he is unable to express him- 
self both orally and in writing. If aspiring 
teachers can show this capacity and are physi- 
cally fit their selection will depend very largely 
on the impression they create at the interviewing 
committee and on the records of their previous 
service or work in other occupations. Once ap- 
proved, they must await a vacancy for a train- 
ing college and it is here, as I have said earlier 
in this article, that the second “bottleneck” has 
developed. There is too long a delay between 
application and selection and it looks as if there 
will be an even greater delay between accept- 
ance and the beginning of training. Indeed, the 
situation can only be restored by drastic action 
along two lines. In the first place, the number 
of interviewing boards must be stepped up con- 
siderably. It is understood that about thirty of 
them are now in being but if they are to give 
twenty minutes to half-an-hour to each candidate 
the total number that they can see in any one 
day is out of all proportion to the number who 
wish to be interviewed. Several boards could be 
sitting continually in London. Men and women 
at present overseas are now getting regular leave 
and arrangements could be made for them to be 
interviewed during the fortnight or month they 
are in England. 


Two Important Factors 


Less easily remedied but of equal importance 
is the extension of the number of training col- 
leges. Public opinion is not at present in the 
mood for a continuance of what are known as 
“wartime controls” and education still has rela- 
tively low priority in the competition for Brit- 
ain’s national resources. Yet there is no doubt 
that the delay in establishing colleges is due 
partly to the difficulty of obtaining accommoda- 
tion by normal negotiations and partly because 
of the difficulty in switching equipment and 
furniture at present being used by other Govern- 
ment departments to the education service. The 
subject is being frequently ventilated both in the 
educational press and in Parliament because it 
is evident to those interested that two factors 
are at stake. 





In the first place, an increase in the number 
of teachers is essentially more important than 
any other educational reform—indeed; without 
them no other reforms are possible; and in the 
second place, the capacity of the Ministry of 
Education to put the new Education Act into 
fact will be judged on this first essay into the 
field of executive action. 

A word of further explanation on this last 
point for American readers. Hitherto, the Min- 
istry of Education has been a supervisory depart- 
ment with the local education authorities acting 
as its executive agents. The new Education Act 
does a good deal to alter this relationship and 
undoubtedly gives the Ministry more power, on 
the assumption that resolute acfion from the 
center will be more efficient than tardiness in any . 
one locality. The Ministry of Education has 
undertaken the main responsibility for the emer- 
gency training scheme and will be solely respon- 
sible for its success or failure. If they succeed 
they will not only have assured the success of 
the changes envisaged in the Education Act but 
will have shown that they have the administra- 
tive capacity to carry them out. 





Gary Local Issues Statement On 
Students’ Strike 


A few months ago, at the time of the stu- 
dents’ strike in Gary, Indiana, the AFT 
local in Gary published the following state- 
ment as a paid advertisement in a Gary 
newspaper : 

Gary Teachers Union Local No. 4 is committed 
by its charter, by its record, and by its hope of 
future progress to the tenet “Democracy in Edu- 
cation and Education for Democracy.” There- 
fore we deplore the breakdown of democratic pro- 
cedure in the Public School system of Gary as 
witnessed in the trouble at Froebel School. We 
urge a searching re-examination of our ideas of 
and practices in the fundamentals of democratic 

| living by every member of this upion, by every 

| employee of the Public Schools, and by every citi- 

| zen of Gary. 

The Gary Teachers Union believes that all pub- | 
| lic schools in Gary should be open to all. of the | 
children of all of the people in any school district, 
regardless of race, religious creed, or political 
affiliation. Any other practice is a direct violation {| 
of the principles of democracy for which men and | 
women of America have fought and died. 
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HERE’S ONE WAY 
To Improve GI Morale 


By SERGEANT THOMAS DUNDON 


Public Relations Office, Middle Pacific 
Command 


QO THOUSANDS of soldiers awaiting dis- 

charge throughout the scattered green islands 
and bald atolls that make up the Middle Pacific 
command of Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., 
these are days for the happy contemplation of 
such stuff as dreams are made of. These are days 
when transports steam eastward loaded with 
grinning American faces and Jap souvenirs. 
These are the days when there are thousands of 
Gls who are looking to the future with reawak- 
ened nostalgia and renewing serious thoughts of 
building homes, cultivating roses and raising 
kids. This is peace, brother, and it’s wonderful. 

These, too, are days when guys who have been 
busy during the past few years with jobs in fox- 
holes, tank turrets, bomb bays and gun emplace- 
ments are thinking again of paying taxes and 
going back to old jobs in schoolrooms, farms, 
factories and offices, or to new jobs in the brave, 
new world they hope to build. 

And, while GI Joe is keeping an anxious eye 
on the demobilization scoreboard, he’s prepar- 
ing to go back to Texas, Oregon and Maine with 
new skills and an educated polish to latent tal- 
ents. Middle Pacific officers responsible for the 
administration of the Army educational program 
throughout the 20-million-square-mile campus 
have a proud record of accomplishment. Unlike 
the European theater, there are few organized 
civilian education centers. GI education in the 
Middle Pacific is self-dependent and supported 
solely by Army resources and Army talent. 

‘On islands where short months ago half- 
starved Japs were being rooted and blasted 
from hiding places in luxuriant green jungles, 
GIs are discovering that a slide rule has more 
peaceful uses than plotting artillery fire. Unit 
schools, first phase of the Army Education Pro- 


‘ gram to swing into action, are being conducted 


by Army units of battalion or comparable size. 

In more concentrated garrisons, Army Uni- 
versity Centers, with instruction provided by 
soldiers who were mortarmen, radio operators 
and riflemen in the wartime Army team but pro- 
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Major Ernest G. Kuhn, Chief of USAFI’s Education 
Branch in the Middle Pacific, points out a spot on 
Okinawa where USAFI has functioning units. 





fessional teachers in civilian life, are beehives 
of academic activity. 

Certainly not to be overlooked is the highly 
active’ United States Armed Forces Institute, 
affectionately called by its wartime student body, 
the “foxhole university.” Busier than ever be- 
fore in its career, the Middle Pacific branch of 
USAFI had more than 125,000 service men and 
women on its rolls at the end of November 1945. 

Throughout the sprawling area of the MidPac 
Command, studiously inclined GIs in palm- 
thatched mess halls, quonset huts and tents are 
poring over USAFI texts and worksheets. It’s 
a student body composed of tank mechanics, 
clerks, supply sergeants and infantrymen—the 
same representative cross section of O’Tooles, 
Olsens, Ginsbergs, and Giodianos who teamed 
together to drive the Jap back across the Pacific. 

The burgeoning growth of USAFI in the Mid- 
dle Pacific has necessitated the addition of many 
new and varied courses of study. In September 
1943, slightly more than a year after the first 
USAFI course appeared in the Middle Pacific, 
the Institute offered 64 correspondence courses 
to its 992 students. 

By November 1945 the figures had increased 
to 259 correspondence courses and 214 self- 
teaching courses. With 16,640 new applicants 
enrolled in July, 15,571 in August and an aver- 
age of 13,000 for the months of September, 
October and November, USAFI has found an in- 
creased demand for its services in peacetime. 





Indications are that enrollment in subsequent 
months will be gradually lower as troop strength 
in the Middle Pacific diminishes, according to 
Major Ernest G. Kuhn, officer-in-charge of 
USAFI’s Education Branch in MidPac. 

But, as pointed out by Capt. R. Ray Scott of 
Honolulu, holder of a Ph.D. in Education from 
Ohio State University and former Director of 
Adult Education for the University of Hawaii, 
an educational survey conducted a few months 
after the termination of hostilities in the Pacific 
showed that the ratio of Army men and women 
taking USAFI courses was greater than ever be- 
fore in the Institute’s history. 

In July, USAFI’s peak enrollment month in 
MidPac, most of the applications came from 
newly-conquered Okinawa, where battle-weary 
doughboys relaxed while awaiting their greatest 
D-Day—Operation Coronet, the invasion of the 
Japanese homeland—and thought once again of 
educational pursuits. Others came from lonely 
atolls that the war had long since passed by, 
where soldiers manning anti-aircraft and gar- 
rison installations found off-duty hours heavy 
burdens on the mind. And today even the men 
who never knew a wartime interlude are finding 
courses of study in fields of personal interest the 
best antidote against the poison in hours of stul- 
tifying waiting to go home. 

S/Sgt. Ernest L. Thompson of Newcommers- 
ton, O., former high school teacher, recalled sev- 
eral inquiries from soldiers interested in USAFI 
courses. Now enlisted chief of USAFI’s Middle 
Pacific information section and holder of the 
Bronze Star award for meritorious service, he 
furnishes replies to thousands of such questions 
every day. He picked up a letter from a stack on 
the crowded desk in front of him. 

“Here’s one that I think typifies the sincerity 
of most of the applicants,” he said. He quoted 
from the letter: 

“ “All my life I’ve been handicapped because I 
do not have an education. Please help me!’ ” 

“We were able to recommend a course of study 
that will eventually lead to a high school educa- 
tion for the soldier who wrote that letter,” the 
sergeant said. 

There were other letters. One came from an 
Infantry platoon sergeant who had married a 
girl in the Philippines. He planned to settle down 
to family life there after his discharge and wanted 
a course in Spanish. Another wanted courses that 
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would teach him to operate a farm profitably. 

“I have worked in a factory since | was six- 
teen, but now I know that the happiness I seek 
is in God and nature—the land,” the letter said. 

Explaining that most of the soldiers in key 
positions in MidPac’s educational network are 
ex-school teachers. Sgt. Olaf Fredshaw of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who formerly was Director of 
Music at Honolulu’s Kamehameha School and 
now coordinates USAFI registrations in the Mid- 
dle Pacific, said that almost all of the ex-teachers 
had met soldiers who had been students in their 
prewar classes. 

“I was talking to one chap who wanted some 
information on registration details. During the 
interview, I asked why he had selected a par- 
ticular course listed on his application. He just 
looked at me a moment and then grinned, ‘Well, 
by gosh, you ought to know—you’re the guy who 
flunked me!’ ” 

Sgt. Fredshaw thumbed through some papers 
in a manila folder and brought forth another 
letter. It was from a soldier who had been an at- 
torney in civilian life. 

“T can’t recall how many nights I have suf- 
fered from the maddening drip-drip-drip of the 





GI's look over some of the texts at a display of USAFI 
courses offered to service men in the Middle Pacific. 
Books range from advanced college texts to simple 
books in elementary reading. 
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bathroom faucet while I was a civilian. My law 
practice kept me too busy to seek an education 
in the peaceful art of plumbing and, conse- 
quently, I had to lie there night after night stew- 
ing in my own vexation. I note that your list of 
courses includes one in plumbing. Enclosed is 
two dollars. Send me one right away. No longer 
shall I stand inadequate before any troublesome 
plumbing fixture! The Army has made a man of 
me!” 

According to Sgt. Fredshaw few letters fea- 
tured such droll reasons for desiring postwar 
training. 

“Most of our letters display a sincerity of pur- 
pose. More and more, men in the Army are be- 
coming education-conscious,” he said. 

These applications come mainly from soldiers 
seeking credits to complete high school or to 
gain background education for new vocations. 
They come from students preparing for postwar 
university degrees and from men seeking new 
technical skills and knowledge. The Army’s In- 
formation and Education Branch has added new 
impetus to the program by giving every encour- 
agement to the soldier who wishes to study dur- 
ing off-duty hours. “A well informed soldier is 
a better soldier,” is an often quoted axiom at 
Army orientation classes. 

In many Army organizations, men convene in 
unit barracks, mess halls and dayrooms to study 
a variety of subjects from metallurgy to short- 
hand. For these, USAFI supplies texts and ma- 
terials to assist the men of all ranks that the 
Army finds in its midst who have been teachers 
in civilian life. 

On an atoll as barren as a billiard ball, a 
former Department of Agriculture employee 
taught crop management to a group of his bud- 
dies in a radar outfit. On Okinawa, a doughboy 
platoon leader held nightly classes in astronomy 
for battle-tested infantrymen intrigued by 
strange constellations in the skies overhead. On 
the island of Hawaii, men. gathered in the 
shadows of an extinct volcano while a former 
Chicago commercial artist gave help and en- 
couragement in freehand drawing. 

Every month some 2500 servicemen make per- 
sonal visits to USAFI headquarters, located in a 
quaint former Chinese language school in the 
heart of Honolulu, to examine the more than 
250 titles of high school and college texts supplied 
with USAFI courses. Ex-college men are amazed 
to find among the titles many standard texts 
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which sell for two or three times the USAFI en- 
rollment fee in college bookstores. 

For the initial two-dollar enrollment charge, 
USAFI soldier-students can continue taking 
courses until they run out of midnight oil. The 
only requirement is the satisfactory completion 
of one course before angther is taken. And, 
should the pleasant process of a discharge from 
the service interrupt a course, the soldier is per- 
mitted to complete his studies as a civilian. 

Roughly 62 per cent, or more than 77,500, of 
the students enrolled in the Middle Pacific take 
one of the 259 correspondence courses, as apart 
from self-teaching courses, offered by USAFI. 
Contingent upon the pressure of military duties, 
a lenient time limit is allowed for the completion 
of each lesson, which is graded individually to 
permit the student to determine his own progress. 

For men at distant locations, USAFI offers 
self-teaching courses. Guided by a work plan, 
the self-taught student devises his own means 
of study and may write for an examination when- 
ever he feels qualified to pass it. 

Since the Middle Pacific branch of USAFI was 
inaugurated in April, 1942, several thousand 
men have completed high school through USAFI 
courses and hundreds have received college de- 
grees. 

USAFI is not officially authorized to issue or 
recommend credits for courses taken by its en- 
rolled students. Students desiring credits contact 
the particular high school or college involved in 
order to determine which USAFI courses will be 
honored by the institution. USAFI is then often 
able to supply the necessary subjects to meet 
requirements of graduation. Eighty-three Ameri- 
can colleges and universities offer extension 
courses through USAFI. 

The recently published “Guide to the Evalua- 
ton of Education Experiences in the Armed 


Service,” representing a survey by the American 


Council on Education, recommends credits to be 
allowed servicemen returning to school for knowl- 
edge garnered through military experience. 

Through this plan, a soldier will receive credit 
for rigors endured in basic training and in various 
service schools. Officers will receive credit for 
certain specialized subjects at OCS similar to col- 
lege courses. 

Major Kuhn, who in civilian life was Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Taylor County, West Va., 
pointed out that subjects offered by USAFT are 
classified broadly into academic, vocational, and 
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technical categories. 

Of the 30 courses chosen most often by 
USAFI’s Middle Pacific students, approximately 
65 percent are of a vocational or technical na- 
ture. Mathematics has led the field consistently 
in every survey conducted among MidPac stud- 
ents, with English a close second. The coming of 
peace stimulated a new wave of interest in Ameri- 
can history, which made the study of the sub- 
ject the most popular choice of new enrollees in 
October and November. 

Bookkeeping heads the vocational preference 
list and business law ranks second. Technically 
minded students prefer refrigeration, wood con- 
struction, building specifications, and plastics, 
in that order, which is a harbinger of the trend 
of soldier thinking since V-J Day. 

“It has become increasingly evident from the 
tenor of letters we’ve received from USAFI stu- 
dents that the morale benefits derived from the 
courses are of equal importance with the educa- 
tional achievements,”’ Major Kuhn said. 

“A lot of Army experience, in war or peace, 
consists of pure and simple waiting—‘sweating it 





O disagreement exists among us in our de- 
N sire to see that everybody, regardless of 
how much money he has, is able to secure 
adequate health services. None of us wants to 
see anybody suffer or die for lack of medical care. 
While we have made notable progress in reduc- 
ing the death rate in this country over the years, 


out,’ the men call it. During the war, USAFI 
courses were a-godsend to bomber crews who 
used them to fill profitably the long hours in the 
air on missions over Japan. Men faced with long 
sea voyages on troop transports found a relief 
from boredom and a sense of accomplishment as 
they progressed with studies that interested them. 

“Another extra-curricular function of the staff 
of officers and men in MidPac’s USAFI branch 
is vocational guidance,’’ Major Kuhn continued. 
“USAFI closely follows technological and busi- 
ness trends in order to advise soldiers on the 
subjects that will best aid them to prepare for 
opportunities in a changing industrial world.” 

When beribboned GI Joe steps down the gang- 
plank for the first sight of his homeland in a 
long time, he’ll have his characteristic grin, and 
probably a souvenir Arasaki rifle over his shoul- 
der. If he’s one of the thousands who enrolled in 
USAFI’s courses, he'll have a_ well-thumbed 
paper-bound text—the hip pocket education 
that’s been his companion on strange Pacific 
islands while he dreamed and planned for just 
this glorious moment of coming home. 


SPREADING THE COST 
OF MEDICAL CARE 


By ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


Chairman, Social Security Board 


we are not the healthiest nation in the world. 
While we have achieved high standards in medi- 
cal and hospital care, this care has not been 
within the actual reach of large numbers of our 
people. Putting it bluntly, many Americans this 


' very minute are suffering and dying needlessly 


for lack of medical care. 

U. S. Is Not the Healthiest Country in the 

World 

The statement has been made many times that 
we are the healthiest nation on earth, but statis- 
tics for the years just preceding the war show 
conclusively that we are not. Take, for example, 
our infant death rate. This is probably the best 
single measure of how our country’s health record 
compares with that of other nations. Yet seven 
countries had lower infant death rates than the 
United States. 
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What should concern us even more than com- . 


parisons with other nations or with former years 
is the fact that we have done much better in pro- 
tecting people’s health in some sections of the 
country than in others, for some types of dis- 
eases than for others, and for some groups of the 
population than for others. 

Take our tuberculosis rate, for example. Tu- 
berculosis is still one of the dread killers. Yet 
we find that in a number of states death rates 
from tuberculosis are only one-fifth or one-sixth 
as high as in the state with the highest rate. If 
the national death rate from tuberculosis had 
been as low as the lowest actually achieved in 
any state in 1943, some 42,000 lives would have 
been saved in that year. 

Or again, in some half-dozen states with the 
highest infant death rates in 1943, at least half 
the babies who died could have been saved had 
they been fortunate enough to have been born 
in areas where conditions were more favorable 
for their survival. It is significant that in the 
10 states with the highest infant mortality in 
1942, only 47 percent of the births were in hos- 
pitals, and 12 percent had no medical attendance 
whatsoever. ‘ 


Financial Barrier to Adequate Medical Care 

Poor people have more illness and have higher 
death rates than the well-to-do, yet they receive 
far less medical care per family and per case of 
sickness. Poverty, illness, and inadequate med- 
ical care go together. A study undertaken by the 
U.S. Public Health Service in the winter of 1935- 
36 showed that persons on relief had 214 times 
as many days of sickness as those having a fam- 
ily income of $3,000 or more. Summing up the 
results of various surveys, it appears that the 
amount of medical care received by persons with 
low incomes has been about one-third as ade- 
quate in amount as the care received by those in 
the upper income brackets. 

The reason for this difference should be obvi- 
ous. Medical care costs money and the poor 
have less money to pay for it. Various public 
opinion polls show that from 30 to over 40 per- 
cent of the American people have put off going 
to a doctor because of the cost. Financial bar- 
riers—not doctors—are the cause of the inade- 
quate medical care our people receive. 


Government Responsibility for Meeting 
Health Needs ‘ 


Is a democratic government meeting its full 
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responsibility when it does not safeguard and 
improve the health of its people to the utmost 
extent that medical science and its resources 
can provide? ; 

That we have accepted part of this responsi- 
bility may be seen from the fact that our Gov- 
ernment has already gone a long way in protect- 
ing and promoting the health of our people. In 
1944, governmental expenditures—federal, state, 
and local—for public health and medical serv- 
ices, exclusive of medical care for the armed 
forces, totaled nearly a billion dollars. That is 
one-fifth of all the money we spent in 1944 for 
health and medical care in the United States. 
Of course, the Federal Government has always 
been responsible for the medical services of the 
armed forces. In the next 30 to 40 years, the 
Government will probably be providing hospital 
and medical care for some 15 to 20 million vet- 
erans. 

Thus it is apparent that the question before 
us is not whether the Government should assume 
responsibility for protecting and promoting the 
health of the people, but rather how much fur- 
ther the Government should go in meeting that 
responsibility. 


President Truman’s Health Message 
The President of the United States outlined 
his views on a national health program in his 
message to Congress on November 19. That 
program contained five proposals: 


(1) Federal grants-in-aid for hospitals and 
other health facilities throughout the na- 
tion; 

(2) Federal grants-in-aid to expand public 
health services and maternal and child 
health services; 


(3) Federal grants for medical education and 
medical research; 


(4) A nation-wide system of health insurance; 
and 


(5) Compensation for wage loss due to non- 
industrial disability. 


Why We Need a Health Insurance Program 

Some may ask: Why do we need a health 
insurance program? Isn’t it enough if we follow 
through on that part of President Truman’s 
recent message to Congress which calls for ex- 
panded public health, maternal and child health 
programs, together with an extension of hospital 
facilities throughout the country, and if we 
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finance the cost of providing care for the poor? 
If we do all that, why can’t the normally self- 
supporting families be expected to pay their own 
doctor’s bills either directly or through volun- 
tary insurance plans of one kind or another? 

The problem is not so simple. If we could tell 
in advance when we would be sick and if we 
could be sure that we would all have the same 
amount of illness every year, the problem of 
paying for needed medical services would be less 
serious. But, as we all know, sickness costs often 
come suddenly, unexpectedly, and in large 
amounts. One illness may cost only a few dol- 
lars and another illness may require more than 
the family income for weeks, months, or even 
years. No one knows when an illness may strike 
or how much it will cost. 

The only way most of the American people 
can meet this problem is by spreading the cost of 
medical care over sufficiently long periods of 
time and among large enough groups of persons 
so that the cost will not be unbearable for any 
one individual. 

If the problem is to spread the cost of medi- 
cal care, the question remains why can’t we rely 
on the individual to obtain his own insurance? 
Hard facts spell the answer. The poor cannot 
afford to pay the full insurance premium. And 
for the rest of us, our day-to-day wants and 
necessities often induce us to take a chance and 
forego buying insurance. 

It is possible that, altogether, about 40 million 
persons today have some voluntary protection 
against the costs of hospitalization or medical 
services. When we consider the economic status 
of those who now have such protection and those 
who do not have it, it becomes all the more evi- 
dent that voluntary insurance is not a complete 
or adequate answer to this national problem of 
spreading the costs of medical care. 


Difference Between “State Medicine” and 
Health Insurance 


The Government can undertake to spread the 
costs of medical care in two possible ways. One 
is by providing medical care free of charge and 
financing it through general taxes. The other 
way is by a system of health insurance, financed 
largely through contributions by employees and 
their employers. 

It is essential for clear thinking that the dis- 
tinction between state medicine and health insur- 
ance be kept in mind. State medicine is not only 
a system for spreading the cost of medical care 
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-but also a system of medical practice. 





In con- 


trast, health insurance is simply a system for 
spreading the cost of medical care. It does not 
replace the competitive private practice of medi- 
cine. Today more than thirty countries have 
this kind of compulsory health insurance. 

As a matter of fact, every state but one is 
already operating a system of compulsory health 
insurance. I am referring to workmen’s com- 
pensation. And I am sure no one would think 
of abandoning workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. In the broader sense, health insurance is 
merely more inclusive than workmen’s com- 
pensation; it covers the monoccupational acci- 
dents and diseases. 


Elements of a Health Insurance System 

Health insurance is a form of social insurance, 
like old-age and survivors insurance. Under a 
health insurance system, local hospitals and 
doctors would be permitted to choose how they 
wished to be paid. The system would provide, 
of course, for free choice of physicians and free 
choice of patients. The maintenance of profes- 
sional standards would be part of the respon- 
sibility of the professional organizations. 

Since the public would receive a larger amount 
of service with health insurance than without it, 
physicians as a whole have a right to expect 
higher average incomes under a health insurance 
system than they ordinarily receive. By and 
large, it seems to me that quality of care should 
improve rather than decline, if payment of the 
doctor’s bills is guaranteed. 

One hears about “regimentation” of doctors, 
“assignment of patients,’ “political control,” 
etc. There is one sure way for the medical 
profession, for organized labor, for the public, 
to see that what it doesn’t want doesn’t happen. 
That is to participate in planning the program. 


Public Opinion Polls 

Though hazards are involved in any attempt 
by the Government to meet the problem of 
spreading the costs of medical care, I believe 
we must recognize that there is a large and grow- 
ing demand by the people of this country that 
the Government act. Every unbiased poll that 
has been taken in the last ten years shows that 
this is so. 

I hope that in this country, the people, the 
organized medical profession, and the Govern- 
ment will join hands in undertaking to work out 
a constructive solution for the problem of as- 
suring adequate health services to all our citizens. 
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CLASSROOM FILMS 


the Cooperative way! 








Tested Plan Provides More Utilization, Often Costs Less than Rentals! 


For all teachers and administrators who ask, “How 
can | use more classroom films?” there is an easy, 
practical answer. Simply join with a group of 
ther schools in your area to form a Cooperative 


Film Library. 


Successfully used in many localities, the Coopera- 
tive Film Library Program. as outlined by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., offers these 
unique advantages: 

More Classroom Films—Now! By pooling their 


purchases a group of 5 to 15 schools can use more 


films without increasing the budget. 


More Availability! Teachers are more assured of 


getting the right Encyclopaedia Britannica class- 


room film* at the right time. Films can be re-used 


several times each year at no extra cost! 


Flexibility! Films are available long enough for 
required showing in different classes and buildings. 


Permits previewing by teachers. 


LowerCosts! Comparisons show that the Coopera- 
tive plan saves money for its members. Further, 


after two years the schools own their films. 


Write for a folder telling more about this modern 
plan for increasing the scope and use of classroom 
films in your school. Address Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., Dept. 5-C, 20 North W acker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


*Formerly Erpi 


oe ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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N December 29, 1945 the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFT sent the following telegram 
to President Truman: 


THE PRESIDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The National Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Teachers, meet- 
ing today in Gary, Indiana, voted to ex- 
press to you the hope that you will 
make adequate reference in your im- 
mediately forthcoming message to the 
nation to a need for federal assistance 
in expansion of health, welfare, and 
educational services for the children 
and youth of the nation. 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


It was with special interest, therefore, that the 
members of the Executive Council heard or read 
that part of the president’s annual message which 
dealt with federal aid to education. This section 
of his address, which was delivered on January 
21, was as follows: 

Although the major responsibility for financing 
education rests with the states, some assistance has 
long been given by the federal government. Further 
assistance is desirable and essential. There are many 
areas and some whole states where good schools can- 
not be provided without imposing an undue local 
tax burden on the citizens. It is essential to provide 
adequate elementary and secondary schools every- 
where, and additional education opportunities for 
large numbers of people beyond the secondary level. 
Accordingly, I repeat the proposal of last year’s 
Budget, Message that the federal government pro- 
vide financial aid to assist the states in assuring more 
nearly equal opportunities for a good education. 
The proposed federal grants for current educational 
expenditures should be made for the purpose of im- 
proving the educational system where improvement 
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is most needed. They should not be used to replace 
existing non-federal expenditures, or even to restore 
merely the situation which existed before the war. 

In the future we expect incomes considerably | 
higher than before the war. Higher incomes should 
make it possible for state and local governments and 
for individuals to support higher and more nearly 
adequate expenditures for education. But inequality 
among the states will still femain, and federal help 
will still be needed. 

As a part of our total public works program, con- 
sideration should be given to the need for providing 
adequate for schools and other educa- 
tional institutions. In view of current arrears in the 
construction of educational facilities, I believe that 
legislation to authorize grants for educational fa- 
cilities, to be matched by similar expenditures by 
state and local authorities, should receive the favor- 
able consideration of the Congress. 

The federal government has not sought, and will 
not seek, to dominate education in the states. It 
should continue its historic role of leadership and 
advice and, for the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunity, it should extend further financial sup- 
port to the cause of education in areas where this 


buildings 


is desirable 

The Executive Council was _ particularly 
pleased to note that President Truman’s recom- 
mendations included two of the fundamental 
principles supported by both the Council and 
the AFT on Educational Recon- 
struction: 

1. That federal aid should be distributed on 
the basis of need. 

2. That federal aid funds should supplement 
the funds provided by the state and local gov- 
ernments, and “should not be used to replace 
existing non-federal expenditures, or even to re- 
store merely the situation which existed before 
the war.” (S. 717 was the only federal aid bill 
introduced last year which included adequate 
safeguards against using federal aid funds merely 
to supplant the funds provided by the state and 
local governments. Without such safeguards 
many schools would be in no better financial 
condition after receiving federal funds than they 


Commission 
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would have been without them.) 

It is significant that President Truman's posi- 
tion on federal aid to education is essentially 
that supported by the late President Roosevelt 
shortly before his death. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 


¢ ¢ 


RESIDENT Truman’s support of legisla- 
Prion to provide educational, health, and wel- 
fare services for children was called to the atten- 
tion of the National Commission on Children in 
Wartime by Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
when he addressed that group on February 5. 

“You know, I do not have to tell you,” said 
Secretary Schwellenbach, “that the President is 
deeply conscious of the conditions which your 
report [Building the Future for Children and 
Youth| has summarized. His whole effort to lift 
minimum wages from 40 cents to 65 cents, to ex- 
tend the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to lay the foundations of full em- 
ployment and full production, will all help fam- 
ilies provide more adequately for their children. 
The President’s message to Congress on national 
health makes clear his conviction that provision 
on medical care and health services for children 
is as much a public responsibility as the provi- 
sion of educational opportunities. He has called 


for more Federal support of education where . 


that is neéded and desirable. In all the major 
areas of your concern for children, the President 
has made definite proposals for action to the 
Congress. 

“T am delighted as you must be, to see that 
leaders in the Senate and the House have like- 
wise taken steps to put your proposals for more 
and better health, welfare, and educational serv- 
ices for children into legislative form. I refer, in 
particular to S. 1318, [the Pepper Maternal and 
Child Welfare Bill] and to Part B of S. 1606, 
[the Wagner-Murray Bill to provide increased 
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hospitalization, public health services, research, 
pre-payment insurance, and disability provi- 
sions] and their counterparts in the House.” 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach Stresses 
Need of Services for Children 


Secretary Schwellenbach also expressed ap- 
preciation for the invaluable service performed 
by the Commission.* 


“You have challenged the conscience of America in 
your recital of the ways we are short-changing our chil- 
dren: the mothers and babies who needlessly die each 
year; the hundreds of thousands of children suffering 
from diseases and defects for which we make no adequate 
medical provision; the quarter-million youngsters who 
are brought into juvenile courts each year, many of 
whose troubles could and should have been diagnosed 
and cared for years before. . You have called attention 
to great numbers of children of working mothers who 
may now be denied day care with the withdrawal of 
Federal funds. Children employed as messengers, as 
farm workers, and in other occupations unprotected 
either by Federal or State law, stare us in the face from 
the pages of your report. You have reminded us once 
more of the gross inequities in educational opportunity 
which we deal out to many children. 

“These startling evidences of our unfinished business 
for the children of the richest nation of the world should 
give pause to all of us. Some of them can be wiped out 
by building up the purchasing power of family incomes. 
Some of them can be remedied only by a determination 
of the American people that a larger part of their na- 
tional income shall be spent in building up child-health, 
child-welfare, and educational services. Still others will 
be resolved only when we extend the protective arm of 
the law around all children in danger of exploitation, 
whether it be in industry, agriculture, or commerce.” 

*Dr. Floyd Reeves, chairman of the AFT Commission on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, and AFT Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli, mem- 


bers of the National Commission on Children in Wartime, at- 
tended the meeting of the Commission in Washington, February 
5-7. . 





DR. COUNTS SENT TO JAPAN 

Dr. George S. Counts, AFT vice-presi- 
dent, formerly AFT president, is one of 
the members of the Educational Com- 
mission which has been sent to Japan 
by the U. S. Department of State. 
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PESTALOZZI 


To Be Honored 
Throughout 1946 


By W. GUYER, Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland 


HE 200th birthday anniversary of Heinrich 
anes eminent Swiss pedagogue and 
champion of.children, was observed throughout 
Switzerland on January 12. So dear to the heart 
of his people, however, are the memory of this 
man and the fine principles for which he stood 
that it has been decided to honor him not only 
with anniversary observances, but with various 
worthwhile projects during the entire year of 
1946. - 

The federal program provides that the doc- 
trines of Pestalozzi are to be spread over as 
large a field as possible. For this purpose a 
pamphlet Pestalozzi im eigenen W ort (Sayings 
of Pestalozzi) has been issued, containing the 
educator’s pronouncements regarding the family, 
school, and state. This attractively prepared pub- 
lication is to be placed into the hands of as many 
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Swiss citizens as possible, fathers, mothers, young 
people and all the teachers. Along with these 
Sayings of Pestalozzi is the text of his excellent 
Stanser brie}. 

During the Pestalozzi year the federal pro- 
gram foresees, under the auspices of Women’s 
Associations, evenings for discussion of problems 
and guiding principles of education in the home. 
These meetings are to take into consideration 
/Pestalozzi’s main concern, the intensification of 
family life. Future fathers and mothers, as well 
as parents, are to be shown by qualified men and 
women how to avoid sentimental spoiling of 
children. They are to be given the directions 
for educational methods which will train the 
young to become happy and useful members of 
home and society. In this respect self-education 
of the parents plays a vital role. The discussion 
evenings are to take place on a regional basis. 
They are to be merely suggested by the com- 
mittees, but not organized by them.® 

It is emphasized that the Pestalozzi year must 
be a period of good deeds. Many institutions are 
in need and help is urged for them, provided 
they function in the true Pestalozzi spirit. A 
Pestalozzi welfare establishment for child war 
sufferers, the so-called “Pestalozzi Village,” is, if 
at all possible, to materialize during 1946. 

A collection in favor of Swiss institutions im- 
bued with the Pestalozzi spirit is to be made, not 
through the sale of insignia, but as a children’s 
offering, the collections to take place on the oc- 
casion of jubilee celebrations or the presentation 
of Pestalozzi plays by school classes. 

The national Pestalozzi year program also 
foresees that all Swiss schools stress the life and 
sayings of the great educator in their teachings 
throughout 1946. 

As far as the cantonal programs for the Pes- 


talozzi anniversary year are concerned, it has 


been left to the cantons themselves to organize 
commemorative celebrations and other events de- 
signed to honor Switzerland’s pioneer pedagogue. 
In this respect, however, Zurich, Pestalozzi’s 
native canton, is making it its special duty and 
pleasure to be at the disposal of educators and 
Pestalozzi research workers coming from foreign 
lands. 

Special exhibitions, throughout 1946, in Zur- 
ich’s Pestalozzianum, in the Helmhaus and the 
Kunsthaus, are to afford a better understanding 
of Pestalozzi’s noble personality and the fine 
work he did. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
Has a Vital Role to Perform 


By JOHN D. CONNORS, Director of the Workers Education Bureau 


ODAY Workers’ Education and Organized 

Labor stand on the threshold of a new world. 
Labor acting alone or management acting alone 
cannot hope to solve all the new problems. Only 
by the intelligent and responsible co-operation of 
labor and management can we hope to utilize to 
its fullest and most beneficial extent the power 
that has been placed in the hands of mankind. 
Industrial peace will be a will-o’-the-wisp unless 
each group has an intelligent realization of the 


‘other’s problems and a feeling of responsibility 


to the community and the world at large. Re- 
sponsible and intelligent workers will choose re- 
sponsible and intelligent leaders. Such leaders 
will guide and counsel their fellow-workers aright 
and will rise from the conference table with fair 
and just solutions to their problems. The train- 
ing and maintenance of an intelligent and re- 
sponsible labor group is the function of workers’ 
education. 


Pioneering With Labor Institutes 

Over fifteen years ago the Workers Education 
Bureau pioneered in the establishment of labor 
institutes as a means of bringing together the 
world of labor and the world of education to 
discuss realistically and objectively the problems 
which concern labor. These labor institutes, the 
first of which was the Rutgers Labor Institute, 
which held its fifteenth anniversary last June at 
New Brunswick, N. J., have been sponsored for 
the most part by state federations in co-operation 
with leading colleges and universities throughout 
the country. Among the institutions where labor 
institutes in co-operation with the bureau have 
been held recently are the Universities of Minne- 
sota, Colorado, Nebraska, Denver, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Montana State University, and Welles- 
ley College. Upon the campuses of these educa- 
tional institutions labor delegates have met for 
sessions ranging from one to five days, to pool 
their thinking with that of outstanding education- 
al and governmental leaders. They have returned 
home with a better understanding of their own 
problems and those of others, and with increased 
ability to guide and counsel their fellow trade 
unionists. 

While developing the labor institute program, 
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the bureau has noted with satisfaction the ever 
increasing interest on the part of institutions of 
higher learning in labor education. From scat- 
tered courses of one or two classes conducted for 
trade unionists by faculty members, this interest 
throughout the country has grown until in New 
York the state legislature appropriated $200,000 
to establish a School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 

This school, opening November 1, 1945, plans 
to offer three types of instruction: a four-year 
undergraduate course leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in industrial relations; extension courses 
in leading industrial centers of the state; and 
short courses and conferences. 

Another significant development during the 
past year was the establishment under a state 
appropriation of the Workers’ Educational Serv- 
ice at the University of Michigan, which has ren- 
dered a wide variety of educational services to 
the Michigan trade union movement. They have 
been particularly successful in carrying the pro- 
gram to the workers in their local communities, 
just as Pennsylvania State College has done on a 
smaller scale in its industrial centers. 


Trade Union Fellowships 

Harvard University’s program of labor educa- 
tion has moved in a somewhat different direction. 
Here the object of the Trade Union Fellowships 
which were inaugurated three years ago has been 
to train efficient executives for the movement. 
International unions throughout the country 
select promising younger leaders to undertake a 
year’s resident study at the School of Business 
Administration, to equip them for positions of 
greater responsibility upon their return to their 
unions. 

In mentioning three of the newer programs of 
workers’ education initiated by universities, we 
must not forget the oldest established university 
program of workers’ education supported by state 
funds. The School for Workers at the University 
of Wisconsin during the past twenty years has 
been serving the labor movement of that state 
with a realistic workers’ education program. In 
addition, in recent years the school has greatly 
expanded its summer school program. During 
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the past summer, for instance, special two-week 
institutes were held for seven different interna- 
tional unions, with curricula planned jointly by 
the unions and the School. 

The few instances given above indicate the 
growing interest of colleges and universities in 
this country, both public and private, in estab- 
lishing a program of labor education. This is 
largely due to the growing awareness by these 
institutions of the growth of organized labor and 
the role it now plays in our economic and social 
life—a role equal in importance to those of the 
business, agricultural, and professional groups 
which they have long been serving. Educational 
leaders are now seeking the advice of trade union 
leaders in planning these programs. Labor should 
grasp this opportunity by accepting willingly 
active service on joint advisory committees and 
helping to direct the planning into paths which 
will prove of most benefit to labor and thus to 
society as a whole. 


Labor Educating Itself 


In addition to the assistance we receive from 
universities and other outside agencies, organ- 
ized labor must continue its own efforts along 
educational lines and expand the workers’ educa- 
tion program which it carries on within its own 
ranks. Whether it be by means of regular study 
or discussion sessions, forums or educational pro- 
grams at union meetings, the use of the new 
visual education media, the establishment of a 
trade union library* or other methods, labor can 
and should perform an important educational 
function for its members. 

A realistic approach to workers’ education is 
made through the educational conferences which 
have been held just preceding or during the an- 
nual conventions of State Federations of Labor. 
Such conferences have been conducted at recent 
conventions in Indiana, Minnesota, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Most of the unions in this country have en- 
rolled many new members who need to learn 
the basic principles upon which the trade union 
movement is built, the historical background of 
the movement, and in particular the significant 
contributions which have been made through the 
pioneering efforts of the early trade union lead- 
ers. There devolves upon the present leaders the 
responsibility not only to keep themselves abreast 





*Suggestions of suitable books for a trade union library are 
contained in “Labor’s Library,’’ an annotated bibliography which 
may be secured from the Workers Education Bureau, 1440 Broad 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 





of new developments in the social and economic 
fields, but to be training leaders from the young- 
er, newly enrolled members to assist them evith 
their present heavy duties and to take their 
places later on. 

But this process of education should not be 
left to the State Federation alone, nor should the 
planning of such a program be the sole responsi- 
bility of the State Federation’s Committee on 
Education. Every city central body and local 
union should have an active Education Commit- 
tee to plan an educational program which is 
adapted to the peculiar needs of its own members, 
Most secretaries are overburdened with other 
duties and cannot be expected to give the neces- 
sary time and energy to this all-important work, 
To assist such communities is one of the func- 
tions of the Workers Education Bureau—“the 
educational arm of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


Rights Bring Responsibilities 

Over the years labor has won many rights 
which are now well established. Labor cannot 
expect to enjoy those rights to their fullest extent 
without at the same time shouldering its full 
responsibilities. The organized worker is not 
only a member of his trade union; he is also a 
member of the community in which he lives. 
During the war he participated to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before in all phases of community 
life. In addition to his direct contribution toward 
winning the war, he did yeoman service on all 
the community agencies set up to aid its prosecu- 
tion, and this service should now be transferred 
to the community agencies of peace. Boards of 
education, library boards, housing authorities, 
and all the social service agencies are all suit- 
able fields for his wholehearted activity in the 
era upon which we are entering. As a citizen 
the trade unionist has the right to be recognized 
by membership on such boards, but more—be- 
cause of the increased importance of his position 
in our social life, he has the obligation to render 
such service and must assume the responsibility 
in ever increasing degree. However, such par- 
ticipation should be based upon an understanding 
of the various community problems if it is to 
yield its full measure of satisfaction both to the 
individual and to the community. Here, too, 
workers’ education has its place. 

To insure the preservation of our democratic 
way of life, labor must continue to combat all 
forms of racial and religious intolerance wherever 
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they may appear, whether it be within the trade 
union structure itself or in the community at 
large. Recently there has been developing a 
considerable amount of racial tension, religious 
bigotry, and anti-Semitism, which sets Protestant 
against Catholic, Christian against Jew, White 
against Negro, and native American citizen 
against foreign-born. This is a threat to all that 
we hold dear in America and we must be eternal- 
ly vigilant in our fight against all forms of dis- 
crimination, prejudice, and injustice. As Presi- 
dent Green has so well said: ‘There is only one 
effective weapon with which ignorance and pre- 
judice can be combatted and finally uprooted— 
education.” 

The union member has another important 
responsibility in his role as a citizen if he is to 
play his full part in our democratic society. If 
he is to maintain and extend for himself and 
his fellow citizens the economic, social, and poli- 
tical gains already made, the organized worker 
must vote intelligently in national, state, and 
municipal elections. In order to vote intelligent- 
ly he must not only know the records of the can- 
didates on the ballot but he must also know the 
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What influences make the greatest impression on 
the high school student mind? 

High school students give their answer to this 
question in the most recent Institute of Student 
Opinion poll sponsored by Scholastic magazines. 

“This poll shows that 101,548 students in 1,555 
representative high schools rate the home as the 
major influence on the developing minds of 

youth,” says M. R. Robinson, publisher of 
; Scholastic magazines. 

Eight other “influences,” including teachers, 
share the vote in answer to the question selected 
and worded by the advisory committee of educa- 
tors and poll experts: “In your opinion, which of 
the following influences your thinking to the 
greatest extent?” 


SEE? cin wh aitigti aw ae weds mentee nde < iad a 38 % 
Magazines and newspapers.............. 17% 
Close friends. “the gang”................ 11.5% 
EY ne he oak a oks nk ee cl Ace Ge @ on 10.5% 
Community or student opinion............ 6% 
EI a oi creche clananpd hab Wh 5% 
ESE OS ee ee Gen 5% 
NE ee ee eee 3% 
Rs. owe tw citneaeh alae 1% 
PET sos a <a up a0< 068 RAM ORR RE 3% 


Comments, collected by the Institute, highlight 
reasons behind the votes. 
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issues involved. Take, for example, the proposed 
social security legislation known as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. If every trade union mem- 
ber understood the benefits he would derive from 
this piece of legislation, its passage would be a 
foregone conclusion; he would exert the neces- 
sary pressure upon’the members of Congress to 
insure its passage. 

Not only must the trade union member be 
well informed concerning domestic issues but he 
must also understand the larger issues involved 
in his country’s relations with the other nations 
of the world, both large and small. Devastating 
as the war has been, it has taught us one valuable 
lesson: that we can and must co-operate with 
other peoples. But in order to co-operate wisely 
labor as well as all other elements of our society 
must set itself the task of studying and discussing 
and analyzing the paramount issues involved in 
the building of a successful United Nations Or- 
ganization. In a democratic society such as ours 
this is the obligation of the rank and file of all 
groups as well as of the leaders. Here again work- 
ers’ education can play a vital role. 
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What Influences the High School Student Mind? 


(CHETAN 


“My family influences me most,” said one stu- 
dent. “They have about three sides to every argu- 
ment, and I hear all sides in not too technical 
a way.” 

This and hundreds of similar answers show that 
American youth want to make up their own 
minds after hearing the facts from reliable sources. 
Typical are these declarations: 

“My teachers, not because of themselves but 
because of all I learn through them. Their 
opinions are seldom prejudiced.” 

“Magazines and newspapers influence my way 
of thinking the most because many times they 
present both sides of a question and I can choose 
for myself. If a point is missed, I can always 
read it over again.” 

“Radio. It gives a wide scope of the world to- 
day and opinions of more people and ones that 
know more about things.” 

One important “influence” which seems to have 
been omitted in the Scholastic poll is that of books 
in general. Magazines and newspapers were in- 
cluded, as were school books, it is true. But 
probably many students are influenced more by 
books in general than by school books or by 
magazines and newspapers. Or do most of the 
students of today confine their reading entirely 
to newspapers and magazines—and comic books? 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committez on Cultural Minorities 








“‘We have to exert ourselves without faltering to bring about an organization 
in the world based on ethical principles and the BROTHERHOOD OF 
MAN. We must exert the same strength for pecae as we did for war.”— 


DR. ISIDOR RABI—1944 Nobel Prize Winner in Physics. 


CREDITS 
Mr. Lemuel Foster is the first Negro to hold an execu- 
tive position in R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, the 
world’s largest department store. Mr. Foster is an execu- 
tive assistant in the personnel division. 


-— - = 


Mr. Vincent Owens, secretary of the St. Paul Urban 
League, wrote Miss Lettisha Henderson, one of the AFT 
vice-presidents: “Thank you for your letter and copy of 
the telegram in regard to FEPC. I am certain you have 
read the daily paper regarding Mr. Judd’s desire to support 
FEPC legislation if changes are made. . . . I can only feel 
that Mr. Judd’s change has come about through pressure. 
.. . 1 do want to tell you that I think that the interest of 
your organization as well as others had a great deal to do 
with bringing about a change on the part of Mr. Judd.” 


* * * 


The sub-committee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Territories recommended Jan. 24 that “favorable 
consideration be given to legislation to admit Hawaii to 
statehood.” Rep. Homer Angell of Oregon, a member of 
the committee, said: “Hawaii is a real melting pot. Not 
only do native Hawaiians intermarry with Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and whites, but all races live and work side by side 
without clash or social segregation.” 


* * * 


The vote (49-17) in the Senate on Senator Chavez’ 
motion to consider $101 (permanent FEPC legislation) and 
the vote for cloture (41-35) indicate that the bill would 
pass if given an opportunity to be presented to the Senate. 

* * * 


The Wilson Plantation, the 60,000-acre cotton farm in 
Arkansas, has found Japanese Americans so satisfactory in 
their work that it is seeking 100 more from the WRA. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court of California ruled in a suit in- 
stituted in the lower courts in 1943 that Negro union mem- 
bers must be given full union membership in the Inter- 
national Boilermakers Union. 


* * * 


Members of the 307th Medical Company refused to march 
in the parade of the 82nd Airborne Division unless their 
captain, Capt. Hideo H. Kato (Nisei), were allowed to lead 
them. Military officials said the captain was too short for 
a parade marshal. Capt. Kato’s men refused to march 
without him and won their demand to have him lead. 
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DEBITS 


The Department of Records 
Tuskegee Institute reported there was one lynching 
in 1945. The victim was taken from an unguarded 
jail in Florida. 


and Research of 


* x * 


The second annual the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Race Relations in Washington, D.C. 
stated: “Conditions still exist in Washington which 
give Negroes, who comprise 28% of the city’s pop- 
ulation, a justifiable feeling that they are regarded 
as inferior. . . . The only area of District life in which 
white and Negro stand on an absolutely equal foot- 
. both are denied 


report ot 


ing is in the matter of franchise 
the right to vote.” 
« * - 
The 3-week filibuster from Jan. 17 to Feb. 9 on 
FEPC by a group of Southern Senators was aided 
by the indifference of a large number of Senators who 


refused to vote for cloture. The government was 
thus presented in a most unfavorable light to the 
entire world. 
. * * 
The legislature of Mississippi refused to pass a 


bill which would waive poll-tax requirements for 
veterans of World War II so that 
in the 1946 and 1947 primaries. 


* * * 


they could vote 


The registration office in Marion (S.C.) County 
Court House was closed on the official registration 
day to prevent a group of Negroes from registering. 
They waited five hours only to learn that all other 
offices in the building were vacated as word of the 
presence of prospective registrants spread around. 


* “ * 
The Mayor’s Committee on Unity (N.Y.C.), 
headed by Charles Evans Hughes, reported wide- 
spread discrimination in private schools and col- 


leges in the New York area against minority groups, 
particularly Negro and Jewish students. 
a + + 

In Baltimore, Negroes comprise 20% of the popu- 
lation but are crammed into of the residential 
area. In Chicago, 250,000 Negroes live in units built 
to house 150,000 people. The second and third wards 
of this city have a population density of 90,000 per 
square mile, comparable to the density of Calcutta, 


on 
2% 


India, according to the report of the National Urban 


| League. 
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Here’s a Challenge to All 
Who Believe in Democracy 


Uni 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS. 
versity’ of Chicago Press. 1946. 


By Saul Alinsky. 


228 pp. $2.50 


It has been a long time since I have read a book that 
js so vigorous, provocative, and worthwhile as Reveille 
for Radicals. It is a thrilling, tough-minded challenge 
to anyone really interested in the future of democracy. 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil has said that it is “A lifesaving 
handbook for the salvation of democracy” and G. How- 
land Shaw, formerly State, de- 
clared that it is “The Twentieth Century realization of 


Assistant Secretary of 


the dream of 1776.” 

The book bristles with spirited attacks on and realistic 
Saul 
Alinsky is the man who conceived the idea of People’s 
Organizations like the Back of the Yards in Chicago 
From his experience in organizing people in Chicago’s 


solutions of the basic problems facing our country. 


packing house district and in four other middlewestern 
communities he has gathered the material that makes 
this book so valuable 

Alinsky sees great danger in the way people fail to 
participate in our democracy. Fascism grows, the 
author warns, in a society where people are lethargic, 
despairing, and apathetic. other 
hand, is vital whenever the people are articulate and 
informed. Alinsky passionately feels that the only hope 
for democracy is for more and more people to become 


Democracy, on the 


articulate and exert pressure upon their government. The 
little people, through People’s Organizations, he points 
out, can actually shape their world. Those 
worried over the lack of people participating in our 
It describes the 
methods of organizing all the groups—labor, business, 
into a coherent and unified 


who are 
society will find this book a God-send. 


church, national and social 
force to solve such problems as poor housing, inadequate 
medical care, and low wages. 

Alinsky pulls no punches. He is devastating in his 
criticism of liberals who talk, talk, nothing 
“They sit calmly, dispassionately, studying the issue; 
judging both sides; they sit and still sit,” he declares. 
“The Radical does not sit frozen by cold objectivity 
He sees injustice and strikes at it with hot passion. He 
Nor is Alinsky any 


and do 


is a man of decision and action.” 
less rough on those labor unions that are smug, monopo 
listic, and discriminatory against Negroes. He is par- 
ticularly scornful of those labor leaders who sell out 
their unions to politicians in return for appointments to 
school boards. The radicals in the labor movement, he 
feels, must repudiate their bankrupt leadership, democra- 
tize their unions, and help build People’s Organizations. 

Reveille for Radicals is deservedly a best seller. Its 
message cannot—must not—be ignored. The job ahead, 
declares Alinsky, “is the job of building a People’s Or- 
ganization so that people will have faith in themselves 
and in their fellow men 
people so that they will be informed to the point of being 


It is the job of educating our 
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able to exercise an intelligent critical choice as to what 
is true and what is false. It is the job of instilling con- 
fidence in men so that they are sure they can destroy all 
of the evils which afflict them and their fellows, whether” 
unemployment, war, or anything else. It is the greatest 
job man could have—the actual opportunity of creating 
and building a world of decency, dignity, peace, security, 
happiness; a world worthy of man and worthy of the 
name of civilization.” 


WALTER JOHNSON, 


Department of History, University of Chicago. 


A Group of Teachers Learn 
How to Understand Children 


HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CHILDREN, 
by the Staff 6f the Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel. Prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 468 pages. 1945. $3.50. 


A common complaint among teachers has been the 
lack of the practical application of research to their 
daily teaching. They have felt that research as such 
never told them “What to do with Johnny.” This book 
is an answer to that complaint. It shows how scientific 
principles developed in research laboratories can be ap- 
plied to the teacher’s daily problems. In the beginning 
the teachers were skeptical, but through three years of 
this study they gained knowledge of hoW to apply the 
scientific principles to help them to know their children 
better. 

This study also gave to those participating in it 
a more professional and scientific attitude towards teach- 
ing, as well as greater interest and pleasure in their 
work with children. The teachers became the diagnosti- 
cians and the practicing physicians of children. 

The insight thus gained brought to light weaknesses 
in our educational method and in our teacher educa- 
tion. The child’s personality growth loomed on the 
horizon as the greatest goal for education; subject mat 
ter as such was not more important than the child’s 
developmental tasks at his various levels of maturity. 
Reclassifying children in the light of the knowledge 
gained about them became necessary. 

Three consultants of the Commission on Teachers 
Education met with groups of teachers and teaching 
principals, who voluntarily took up the work of learn- 
ing children. This book reports the work of the study 
group in one school system, a school system which 
lent fertile ground for such study, being organized upon 
the philosophy of “learning by doing.” The children 
were participants in the school planning and were also 
allowed expression in other ways. Thus the teachers 
could study the children’s natural reactions more easily 
than in a regimented traditional school. 

The study began where the teachers were; that is, 
with the accumulative records which they had been 
keeping. These records are not peculiar to this par- 
ticular school system; they are familiar in form to all 
teachers who have been keeping records of children 
during the current years. The teachers soon learned 
that these records were not “scientific,” that they took 
“no cognizance of the actual motivation or needs of 
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children,” that they merely recorded the child’s reaction 

to the teacher—to her purposes, prejudices, and personal 

opinions. 

* The next step taken by the consultant in charge of 
the study was to ask the teacher to keep an anecdotal 
record of a few children over a period of time. These 
records were then analyzed by the consultant and dis- 
cussed in the group, and gradually the group learned 
the real meaning of some of the actions of children. 
The teachers were led to see that what they recorded 
about a child had a scientific background, and that the 
child’s reactions were influenced by his family, his child 
society, his developmental tasks, and his security or in 
security according to the understanding he received by 
the adults who were directing his life. 

The study brought out the skepticism of the teachers 
concerning the value of the anecdotal record, their 
anxiety about what was important to record and thei: 
feeling of lack in knowing what to do to correct a child’s 
way of living. 

Five requisites are given as essential for all teachers 
in order that they may know or acquire ability to 
study children: 

1. To accept the worth of each child—no child is 
hopeless or unworthy. 

2. To recognize causes for behavior. 

3. To accept each child as unique. 

4. To understand that children at each developmental 
level face a “series of developmental tasks.” 

To know the “most important scientific facts that 
describe and explain the forces that regulate growth, 
development, motivation, learning and behavior.” 


vw 


A teacher thus prepared soon loses her timidity and 
skepticism in studying children. 

The anecdotal records of child behavior in the class- 
room, kept by the teachers, are included in this report 
They give a familiar picture of what happens in a class- 
room. The growth in ability of the teachers to interpret 
these happenings and to group them under significant 
headings is most encouraging. 

One of the most significant results of this study was 
the change in the teachers’ way of thinking about chil- 
dren and about their own professional work. 

As a subsidiary outcome the study brought to light 
many things being done to children in our present system 
of education which block their full development as hu- 
man personalities. In the last chapter, “What Expe- 
rience Has Taught Us,” the authors list ten occurrences 
“harmful to the best interest of child growing and 
optimum development,” which are happening in our 
American schools. “These,” say the authors are “un- 
necessary and preventable” if our teachers are “prepared 
to select or create their own materials and methods as 
they go along on the basis of genuine insight into the 
development tasks, adjustment problems, abilities and 
interaction of their several pupils.” 

If teachers can “learn to teach by reading,” as Dr. 
Melvin says in his book -on “Teaching,” then this book 
is one which can help all teachers to become better 
teachers. 

This is a thorough study and one which fills a great 
need. 

ELIZABETH M. NEWTON, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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‘A Variety of Views on 
The Role of the Liberal Arts 


ON GENERAL AND LIBERAL EDUCATION A 
Symposium—Bulletin No. 1 of the Association for 
General and Liberal Education. Washington. Dc 
June 1945, 

This re-examination of the role of the liberal arts jp 
American education contains contributions from Mor- 
timer Adler, Jacques Barzun, Anton Carlson, Norman 
Cousins, Aldous Huxley, Joseph Wood Krutch, and 
others 
it no other. It arrives at no momentous agreements or 


a variety which should give it a curiosity value. 


conclusions. Most of the authorities recognize that the 
humanities have a distinct role to play, different from 
that of the sciences and social sciences, and one can dis- 
cern from this bulletin that, owing to the general drop 
in enrollment suffered by the liberal arts colleges during 
the war, a good deal of re-evaluation and some healthy 
curriculum modification have been planned for or already 
achieved. | 

There seems general agreement that undue specializa- 
tion and the totally free elective system must both be 
modified by broader survey concepts on the one hand. 
and specific requirements in various fields of learning 
on the other. There seems to be agreement, also, that 
the changes should begin on the secondary, rather than 
on the college level, and a few courageous souls indicate 
that the big revolution must take place first in the field 
of teacher-training if it is ever to occur. 


DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 


Chairman, AFT Educational Policies Committee 


Some Practical Proposals 
For Sound Civic Education 


FOR US THE LIVING—An Approach to Civic Educa 
tion, by John J. Mahoney. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 1945. $3.00 
Because Mr. Mahoney is a professor of education at 

Boston University he believes that educational reform 

must begin at the level where future teachers are being 

educated. So concerned is he with preparing Americans 
to function democratically, not merely on the political 
but on the social and economic levels as well, that he 
advocates and outlines a course in civic education which 
will train teachers in methods and school procedures 
student activities, administrative and supervisory pro- 
cedures—‘which the school may utilize purposively to 
make for better living together in the democratic way.” 

He is not too dogmatic about his proposals, most of 


which are kept on the practical level, and he recognizes’ 


not only that schools of education have too often been 
remiss in preparing their graduates to think intelligently, 
liberally, and democratically, but that with teachers so 
prepared, every course in the curriculum can contribute 
to sound civic education. He undertakes a big educa- 
tional task—one in which the AFT too is engagéd 
Therefore we wish him well 
DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 
Chairman, AFT Educational Policies Committee 
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Minneapolis Women Condemn Night Football 
And. Undue Emphasis on Winning 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—For 
5 several years members of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Women 
Teachers have been concerned over 
the commercialized aspects of boys’ 
athletics and over the undue em 
phasis on winning 

The women are not opposed to 
sports; on the contrary, they believe 
that all students should have the 
opportunity to learn, under super- 
participation in 
games and sports. But they are op 
posed to the emphasis on winning 
and to night football. 

The girls already have a program 
of intramural sports in the high 
schools. Local 59 has consistently 
advocated incorporating into the 
curriculum all such activities of 
definite educational value so that 
broad participation on the part of 
students is possible. In some in 
stances this cannot be done until 
more funds and teachers are availa 
ble. This is true of an extensive in- 
tramural sports program. 

Looking toward curriculum re- 


vision, pleasurable 


vision in the secondary schools and 

toward the securing of $2,000,000 

additional revenue for schools, Local 

59 adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas a true health and physical 
fitness program must involve all 
students in the public schools, and 

Whereas all students should have a 
reasonable opportunity in school 
fo participate in various sports, 
looking toward their value for 
future enjoyment, and 

Whereas comparatively few students 
make the football team or the 
basketball team, or even the squad, 
in high school, and 

Whereas more time, money, and ef- 
fort are spent upon these sports 
than can be justified by the num 
ber participating, and 

Whereas many of the participants 
develop undesirable attitudes, such 
as a wish to be in the limelight 
or a tendency to slight study, and 

Whereas great emphasis is laid upon 
winning games rather than upon 
pleasurable participation, and 
upon choosing successful coaches, 


ORGANIZATION IN LOUISIANA 


By M. 0. HAWBAKER, AFT Field Representative 


We frequently hear the statement 
that a certain place is “ripe for 
organization.” Many times the “ripe” 
stage has not been reached or is 
already past. This is not the case 
in Louisiana, however 

The urgent need for improving 
the educational facilities of Louisiana 
was keenly realized by Mr. C. T 
Thompson of Baton Rouge, who 
for twenty-five years had served as 
a principal and teacher in the schools 
of the state and for several years 
had been a subject matter specialist 
in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Last fall, in searching for some 
way to better conditions he made 
contact with E. H. Williams, presi- 
dent, and E. J. Bourg, secretary- 
treasurer of the Louisiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor. This organization 
not only assured him of moral sup- 
port but voted $500 to help in the 
work. 


MARCH, 1946 


As the next step AFT Secretary- 
Treasurer Kuenzli was called to 
Baton Rouge for a conference with 
thé State Federation leaders and 
suggested that I come to help with 
the task 

Our first meeting was at Mamou, 
in Evangeline Parish (County). 
About 100 teachers attended. After 
speeches by Mr. Williams, Mr 
Thompson, Louis Sahuque, myself 
and others, the group voted unani- 
mously to affiliate with the AFT. 
Charter applications were signed in 
the schools and more than three 
fourths of the teachers in the Parish 
are now members. Officers have 
been elected and committees ap- 
pointed. Lee Fontinot, a state legis- 
lator, is president. 

Our next venture was at Port 
Barre, in St. Landry Parish, where 
J. H. Lafleur, a member of the state 
legislature, is principal. All the 
teachers from this group signed the 


often without due regard to high 

teaching standards, and 
Whereas the desire to win and the 

commercialized aspects of the 

game place an undue strain upon 

the coach and the players. 
THEREFORE, the Federation of 

Women Teachers, No. 59, recom- 

mends: 

(1) That a program of intramural 
sports be instituted in all junior and 
senior high school buildings, out of 
which program might grow the com- 
petitive program between schools 
for the more specialized groups, and 

That such intramural program be 
incorporated into the regular physi- 
cal education program offered as a 
part of the common curriculum for 
credit on the same basis as the usual 
courses in physical education, and 

(2) That night football or any 
games played under such circum- 
stances for the enjoyment of adults 
rather than for the enjoyment or 
physical development of school chil- 
dren be discontinued. 


charter application and a number 
from other schools besides. As presi- 
dent they elected Jack R. Del Bueno, 
who was formerly a major in the 
Army Air Corps. Their membership 
already includes more than one 
third of the teachers in the Parish 
and is expected to double in the 
near future. 

The third front was in Livingston 
Parish. There the movement was 
led by H. R. Reeves, principal of the 
Albany High School. Principals and 
teachers from several schools signed 
the charter application, and on 
January 24 the local met in the Liv- 
ingston Parish Court House to elect 
officers and appoint committees. 

Next we worked in Acadia Parish, 
where we had fine cooperation from 
principals and teachers of several 
schools. In a short time a charter 
application had been signed and 
preparations were made for electing 
officers. 
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The fifth Parish to apply for a 
charter was Tangipahoa. Here class- 
room teachers carried the ball. Al- 
though the local is still small it prom- 
ises to be a strong one. 

Lafayette Parish was next on the 
list. Although we encountered a con- 
siderable amount of opposition, a 
goodly number of names appeared 
on the charter application and it is 
certain that more will soon be added. 

A group in Avoyelles Parish were 
the next to apply. Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Sahuque did the work here 
while I was in New York. 

The last local to be organized at 
this time is Lincoln Parish. This is 


Coupee. AFT representatives are 
very much in demand in these areas 
and are gladly received in many 
parts of the state. Undoubtedly sev- 
eral additional locals will be formed 
in this region in the near future. 

January 26 was a big day in AFT 
history in Louisiana, for on that 
day delegates from seven of the 
nine locals in Louisiana met in New 
Orleans at the invitation of the New 
Orleans local No. 353, and voted to 
apply for a charter for a state or 
ganization. Officers were 
committees appointed, and arrange- 
ments made for a meeting in Baton 
Rouge on March 9 in order to com 
plete organization. 


elected, 





$600 Increase for 
Kansas City Teachers 


Asked by Labor Body 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — A 


69 resolution calling for full 


support of Local 691’s request for 
a $600 a year salary increase for 
all teachers was passed unanimously 
by the Central Labor Union of 
Kansas City. The resolution also 
called for aid in devising a plan 
whereby the Board of Education 
will be assured of the funds needed 





a wide awake group, very eager for 
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PROGRAM OF IMMEDIATE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
of the 
California Federation of Teachers 


as adopted at the Annual Convention held in San Francisco November 10. 


HE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS believes that pupil welfare is 
inseparable from teacher welfare. 


The CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS condemns the following practices as 
unprofessional and vicious, and destructive of 
the proper goals of free, democratic, public edu- 
cation: 

1. The present alarming increase in 
crowded classes. 

2. The unreasonable lengthening of the school 
day for pupils and teachers. 

3. The neglect of fundamental subjects thru 
repeated interruptions for nonessential extra-cur- 
ricular activities and pupil exploitation by school 
administrators. 

4. The interference with classroom instruction 
caused by 
clerical work and innumerable petty reports. 

5. The evasive and unethical tactics used by 
superintendents to extend the period of probation 
of teachers beyond the legal limits, thru abuse 
of the substitute and probationary teacher laws. 

6. The discrimination against married teachers. 

7. The cowardly failure or refusal of adminis- 
trators to notify teachers of their ratings as 
those ratings are made. 


over- 


imposing on teachers unnecessary 


The CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS emphatically endorses the following 
objectives, and pledges itself to work vigorously 
for their enactment into law: 


1. The upward adjustment of teachers’ salaries 
to permit a decent standard of living without the 


1945 
necessity for supplementing income by work in 
other fields 

2. The payment of beginning salaries large 


enough to attract to the profession young teach 
ers of promise, including those with dependénts 
Salary schedules on a statewide basis with 

maximums adequate to permit experienced and 
superior teachers to remain in the profession 

4. The state retirement salary for all certificated 
employees to be the same as state minimum salary 
for teachers. 

5. Tenure protection for all teachers to be on 
a statewide basis 

6. Provision in salary schedules for additional 
training in education as conditional to increases 
in salary to apply to all classes of administrators 
on the same basis as they apply to teachers 

7. Every rating of an employee to be in dupli 
cate, with a copy given at the time of rating to 
the employee, who must sign 

8. Administrative credentials to be conditioned 


a receipt for it 


upon successful teaching of a full teaching load 
for one year every fifth year. 

9 Department chairmen, and 
schools where continuity of personnel makes the 
practice feasible, to be elected by the classroom 
teachers in the department or school 


principals in 


The CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS affirms the duty of teachers to ex 
ercise their full rights of citizenship thru active 
participation in all civic activities, whether hu 
manitarian, economic, or political, and urges all 
locals to encourage their members in such active 
participation. 
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Paterson Labor Body 
Investigates Schools 


48 


by the Paterson Teachers Union, the 
Paterson Central Labor Union has 
instructed its new committee on edu- 
cation to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the city’s schools. Over- 
crowding, low salaries, favoritism, 
and poor standards were some of 
the evils pointed out by Mrs. Fanny 
Dorman, president of the AFT local. 
Mrs. Dorman stated that in 
cases there are as many as 60 or 80 


PATERSON, N. J.—Acting 
on a series of charges made 


some 


children in kindergarten classes un 
der one teacher. 

The Central Labor 
newing its demand that a represen- 


Union is re- 
tative of labor be named to the Pat- 
erson Board of Education. The 
mayor has assured the CLU that a 
labor man will be appointed to the 
first vacancy arising. 





A.F.T. MEMBERS ATTENDING THE CONVENTION OF THE MINNESOTA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. Back row: Lettisha Henderson, AFT 
vice-president, St. Paul; Alice Drechsler, State Federation of Teachers, 
Minneapolis. Front row: Mary C. Doyle, Ida B. Halper, and Mrs. L. Gil- 


son, all of St. Paul. 


Editor of Local Labor Paper 
Addresses Members of Portland Local 


ill PORTLAND, ORE.—S 

Eugene Allen, editor of 
the Oregon Labor Press and member 
of the Portland school board, ad- 
dressed the members of the Portland 
Teachers Union at their regular Jan- 
uary meeting. His subject was the 
development and plan of -organiza- 
tion of the American -Federation of 
Labor. He traced briefly the steps 
in the growth of labor unions and 
explained the relationship of the va- 
rious parts of the AFL to each other 


Chicago Local 

Discusses Salaries 

At Mass Meeting 
CHICAGO, ILL. — The Chicago 


local recently held a mass meet 
ing to discuss salaries. All Chicago 
teachers received increases in Janu- 
uary, but there is some dissatisfac- 
tion with the way in which the in- 
creases were made. Although the 
union’s proposal that the largest in- 
creases should go to the lowest paid 
group was followed as far as the 
teachers were concerned (elementary 
teachers received an increase of $225, 
high school teachers $150), it was 
not carried out in the case.of the 
principals, who received the largest 
increases. 

The Chicago college teachers—as 
well as their students—are still suf 
fering from the shortening of their 
school year. 


MARCH, 1946 


Mr. Allen called attention to the 
fact that an increasingly large num 
ber of public employees are organiz- 
ing to bargain collectively with their 
employers. “A minority of workers 
who are organized.” he said, “may 
do great deal for themselves and for 
their co-workers.” He stated that 
the teachers’ union has been success- 
ful in aiding all teachers and that it 
has contributed much to the general 
labor movement. 

The talk by Mr. Allen was the first 
in a series to be given at the regular 
meetings of the union 


Defense Fund Established 
By West New York 
WEST NEW YORK, N.J.— 


83 A defense fund is being es- 
tablished by Local 833 to protect the 
legal rights of its members. Each 
member is being assessed $10, which 
may be paid in two annual install- 
ments. : 


Labor Body Publishes 
Special Bulletin on Schools 
43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.—At 
the suggestion of Mr. Orr, 
president of Local 430, the Central 
Labor Council of Los Angeles de- 
voted an entire weekly news bulletin 


to teacher and school needs through- 
out California. 


Ask Supplementary 
Contracts for 
Extra Duties- 


Supplementary contracts for teach- 
ers engaged in athletic coaching, 
counseling, debating and dramatic 
coaching, music supervision, school- 
store management, and any other 
similar activities involving duties be- 
yond their regular teaching program 
have been advocated by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

A number of instances were re- 
ported of teachers being . required 
to assume many extra-curricular 
duties with no extra compensation 
The Executive Board believes that 
justice to them as well as to their 
fellow teachers suggests the need for 
two separate salary contracts, one 


covering the regular duties, the 
second for any extra assignments 
undertaken. 


Time for Records 
Won by Guild 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—After more 

than a year of active campaign- 
ing by the New York Teachers 
Guild, the Board of Education voted 
to close the schools to pupils on 
February 4 so’ that teachers might 
have time to complete end-term 
clerical work. The campaign was 
spearheaded by the Guild’s Junior 
High School Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Aaron Carr. 
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Former President of Portland Local 
Directs Red Cross Operations in Korea 


ll PORTLAND, ORE.—Mov- 
ing with the American Oc- 
cupation Forces, Clarence E. Oliver, 
former president of the Portland 
local of the AFT, has now been ap- 
pointed acting director of all Ameri- 
can Red Cross operations in Korea. 
A specialist in the history of Pacific 
nations, Mr. Oliver has been with 
the Red Cross in the Pacific since 
1944, spending 10 months on Kwa- 
jalein atoll before joining the Tenth 
Army in Hawaii and shipping with 
that unit to Okinawa and Ie Shima. 
Almost 100 Red Cross men and 
women workers are scattered from 
one end of Korea to the other—from 
the port of Fusan to the 38th paral- 
lel in the north, where Soviet forces 
have taken over. Mr. Oliver 
supervised the setting up of Red 
Cross camp service when the oc- 
cupation first began five months ago. 
Now he has charge of hospital and 
club services as well. 
Besides providing field directors 
and hospital staffs, the Red Cross is 
operating nine recreational clubs for 


servicemen and two mobile units, 
with many more clubs and canteens 
scheduled to open in the immediate 
future. 


Members of 444 
Take Part in Series 
Of Radio Programs 


44 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 

Members of the Minnesota 
Federation of College Teachers par- 
ticipated in a series of radio pro- 
grams conducted by the Education 
Committee of the Minneapolis Cen- 
tral Labor Union. These programs 
include panel and round table discus- 
sions, talks on labor problems, and 
musical broadcasts. The programs 
are broadcast over Station WLOL 
on alternate Saturday evenings. 

On December 8 a panel discussion 
on “Why Labor Strikes” was pre- 
sented by Local 444. The broadcast 
on January 5 was a talk by a mem- 
ber of the AFT local on “Labor 
Looks to the New Year.” 
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make teaching their life work. 





How to Relieve the Teacher Shortage 
_ By E. H. RUETER, President Cleveland Teachers Union 


S this is being written, the Cleveland Board of Education has 
' under consideration a proposal to employ “not more than one 
hundred young women who have recently been graduated from the 
high schools of greater Cleveland, and who show promise of becoming 
qualified teachers, as teacher assistants in the elementary schools.” The 
recommendation of Superintendent Lake cites the great shortage of 
qualified teachers, which promises to continue for a period of several 

| years, as the reason for the proposed action. 

Union teachers may be pardoned if they breathe a collective “we 
told you so,” for teacher union representatives have for the past sev- | 
eral years warned the public generally and the Board of Education 
members particularly, that this condition would soon exist. 

Various proposals have been made to attract desirable young people | 
to the teaching profession, but the plan most likely to succeed has as | 
yet not been attempted. If the teaching profession were made even 
: slightly attractive as to wages and working conditions, the current 
shortage in qualified teachers would.soon be relieved. The issuance 
of temporary certificates to high school graduates and the employ- 
ment of unqualified individuals as teachers will not solve the problem. 

The time has come when boards of education, and school admini- 
strators generally, must discard their unwritten policy of “the class- 
room teacher does not count” and formulate a program of improved | 
personnel relations that will encourage young people of promise to 


From the January 1946 issue of the “Cleveland Union Teacher.” 





Local 763 Active 
In Various Fields 
MADISON, ILL. - 


76 Madison Federation of 
Teachers made its first “public ap- 
pearance” at a dinner meeting on 
January 16, with AFT Vice-presi- 
dent Arthur Elder, director of the | 
Workers’ Educational Service of the 
University of Michigan, as the main 
speaker. 

The local has. been able to secure 
the appointment of a _ permanent 
education committee in the Madison 
Trades Council. This committee js 
composed of two trades people and 
two teachers 

Miss Marjorie Smith, president of 
the local, is one of the sponsors of a 
monthly news bulletin which a 
group of AFT locais in the St. Louis 
area have launched to assist them 
in keeping their members informed 
as to the current issues and develop- 
ments in the field of trade unionism 
among public school teachers. Er- 
nest Schwarztrauber, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers, contributed an article for 
the first issue of the bulletin 


Nebraska Labor Body 
Offers Scholarship 


The Nebraska State Federation 
of Labor has set up a $150 scholar- 
ship to be awarded winners of an 
essay corftest on the subject of “The 
American Federation of Labor's 
Contribution to Democracy.” The 
award is being made on condition 
that the winner attend some institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

The purpose of creating the 
scholarship is two-fold. First, to 
promote the educational opportuni- 
ties of Nebraska youth and second, 
to inform the general public on the 
history of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the ideals for which 
it stands 

Any graduating senior of any 
Nebraska high school, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial, is eligible to 
enter the contest. Essays must be 
typewritten, double spaced, and 1200 
to 1500 words in length. 

All entries must be postmarked 
not later than April 20, 1946, and 
sent to Kenneth P. Lewis, 217 N. 
Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





COUNSELLORS 
Experienced Men—Women—Couples 
Over 18 Years of Age 
All Types of Camp Activities 
Call or Write for Registration Form Today 
Gimbels Counsellor Placement Bureau 
Gimbel Brothers Personnel Office 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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The crowd's favorite meeting place! Theve over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap 
stories, catch up on local news and add your 
own two-bits’ worth to world opinion. The 
friendly pause and Coca-Cola go together. 
There’s no nicer invitation to happy comrade- 
ship than the words Have a Coke. (So why 


not Have a Coke yourself.) 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE OCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Coke = Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade 
m\ marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company 




















By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 





PRICE CONTROL MUST STAY 
AFL Executive Council Declaration 


America is already afflicted with 
a high spending fever—the unmis- 
takable first symptom of inflation. 
The flush of false prosperity can be 
detected not only in Wall Street but 
in every grocery store in the nation. 
Prompt action is required to check 
the infection. 

Past experience has taught us that 
economic upheavals travel in the 
wake of wars. The uncontrolled 
boom which followed World War 
One collapsed in 1929 with a shock 
which upset the entire world’s econ- 
omy. In America the ensuing de- 
pression was never overcome until 
a new war started. Our country 
must not embark upon that disas- 
trous cycle again. 

Yet conditions are ripe for an- 
other economic spree. The Ameri- 
can people, starved during the war 
for necessities and comforts which 
modern civilization provides, are 
stampeding empty markets, begging 
for a chance to spend their savings 
in a hurry. Speculative activities and 
luxury spending are reaching new 
heights. Pressure for higher prices 
obtains powerful support from the 
shortages of supplies and materials 
which inevitably will continue for 
many months, until production for 
peacetime needs reaches greater vol- 
ume. 

Under these circumstances, it would 
be suicidal for our government to 
drop price controls on June 30, 
when the present law expires. 

President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to extend the law for another 
year, until June 30, 1947. The Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor supports that 
recommendation. It also urges that 
action be taken promptly because 
uncertainty as to future policy al- 
ready is slowing down production 
because of the reluctance of business 
to make advance commitments in 
the dark. 

Let it be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the American Federation 
of Labor regards price control as a 
necessary evil. In normal times we 
would vigorously oppose any such 
government interference with a free 
economy, Even now, controls should 
be exercised cautiously and selec- 
tively. The moment production of 
any particular article comes within 


30 


safe range of meeting the demand 
for it, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion should remove its artificial ceil- 
ings and allow natural competitive 
forces to bring the selling price down 
to its natural level. 

The administration of price con- 
trol during and after the war has 
been spotty and needs to be tight- 
ened up. Even with price control, 
the government admits the cost of 
living has gone up 30 percent since 
1941. The actual figure is closer to 
50 percent, in our opinion, because 
of the devious artifices by which 
the law has been evaded and the 
public victimized. 

Despite the many obvious failures 
of price control, the American people 
realize how much worse they would 
have fared without it. They also 
understand how dangerous it would 
be to drop price controls now. For 
example, rent ceilings, which have 
been fairly successfully enforced, 
would burst right through the roof 
because of the acute housing short- 
age. 

It has been argued that price con- 
trols cannot be maintained without 
parallel wage controls. The impres- 
sion seems to be that the govern- 
ment has dropped wage controls. 
This is not the case. The govern- 
ment’s policy, administered by the 
new Wage Stabilization Board, for- 
bids the granting of wage increases 
which would be used as the basis 
for an employer’s demand for a 
higher price ceiling. Departures from 
this rule will be made only in ex- 
ceptional hardship cases. 


Co-ops Increase 4 to 10 fold 
in Years 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in a recent survey, has 
recorded the development of four 
types of consumer co-ops over a fif- 
teen-year period including the de- 
pression years of 1929-33 and World 
War II. Increases in the number of 
cooperatives run from four fold to 
more than ten fold and increases in 
membership and volume of business 
are even greater. 

The four fields covered in this 
study are: (1) retail distributive co- 
operatives; (2) local service co-ops; 
(3) electricity cooperatives; and (4) 
credit unions. In 1944, these four 





classifications totalled 14,811 co-ops 
with 6,022,000 members and business 
volume of $841,400,000. 
Comparative Table 
Retail Distributive Co-ops 


1929 1944 
Number 1,114 4,285 
Members 186,000 1,525,000 
Business $49,000,000 $557,000,000 

Local Service Co-ops 
1929 1944 
Number 98 577 
Members 10,000 319,000 
Rural Electric Cooperatives 
1929 1944 
Number 50 850 
Members 1,110,000 
Business $61,000,000 
Credit Unions 
1929 1944 
Number 974 9,009 
Members 265,000 3,028,000 
Business $58,000,000 $212,000,000 


Strikes Can Be Avoided 

While collective bargaining has 
broken down in a few big industries, 
nonetheless 50,000 union agreements 
are functioning today and helping to 
keep the peace on the _ industrial 
front. 

That significant point was made 
by Edgar L. Warren, director of 
the U. S. Conciliation Service, in an 
address to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

“Every day approximately 100 of 
these contracts are being reopened 
and rewritten, and every day liter- 
ally thousands of grievances are be- 
ing settled under the terms of these 
existing agreements,” Warren ex- 
plained. 

It was to be expected, he said, 
that after the strain of the war, long 
hours of work and wage freezing, 
the coming of peace should lead to 
an outburst of disputes. Actually, 
however, in the vast majority of 
cases, labor-employer differences are 
being settled without stoppages, he 
stressed. 

“The wonder is not there is so 
much industrial strife, but that there 
is not more!’”’ Warren insisted. “The 
wonder is not that there are inter- 
ruptions to production, but that the 
reconversion program is _ proceed- 
ing.” 

Since V-J Day, AFL unions have 
won wage increases averaging from 
10 to 30% and more, for at least 
2,500,000 workers. The vast major- 
ity of these increases have been won 
without strikes but through collec- 
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tive bargaining. 


Only when management fails to 
negotiate in good faith are strikes 
necessary and unavoidable 


Educational Benefits Under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights 
The following liberalized benefits 

are included. in the recently revised 

Public Law 340: 

1. All veterans over 25 years are 
now eligible for educational training. 

2. Subsistence allowance is in- 
creased from $50 to $65 a month for 
single students, and from $75 to $90 
for married students. 

3. Expense - paid correspondence 
courses and short technical courses 
are allowed 

4. There are to be no deductiens 
of fees paid from any future bonus. 

5. To qualify a veteran must: 

a) be honorably discharged 
b) have been in active serv- 
ice at least 90 days since Sept. 
16, 1940. 

c) meet educational require- 
ments of school selected. 

d) start education or training 
not later than two years after 


discharge. Entire program 
stops seven years after the 
war’s official end 

6. Educational period granted 


ranges from 15 months for 90 days’ 
service to 48 months for 3 or more 
years’ service 


Workers’ Education in 
Georgia 

Plans are under way for a Geor- 
gia Workers Education Service. An 
organizing committee, composed of 
representatives of the A. F. of L., 
the C.1.0., and public-minded citi- 
zens, has been meeting in recent 
weeks: George Googe, Southern Rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L., heads 
the list of A. F. of L. leaders and 
among the A. F. of L. unions repre- 
sented are the Laundry Workers, 
Sleeping Car Porters, United Hat- 
ters, and I1.L.G.W.U. 

This program is to be conducted 
without discrimination against any 
person or group. Plans are being 
made for a campaign to secure 
$50,000 to finance the project dur- 
ing the first year and it is expected 
that the full program will be .initi- 
ated by early fall. 

Among the activities projected are 
(1) Organized discussion groups on 
subjects of vital importance to or- 
ganized labor; (2) Classes in parli- 
amentary procedure, public speaking, 
and handling of grievances; (3) Cul- 
tural and recreational activities; 
(4) Short-term institutes for spe- 
cialized leadership training; (5) Spe- 
cial research projects to increase 
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Contrary to common misconception, cancer is not solely a disease of 
middle or old age. Cancer kills more children between the ages of 
5 and 19 than all the following diseases combined: scarlet fever, 
infantile paralysis, typhoid fever, meningitis, peritonitis, diphtheria, 
dysentery, diarrhea, and malaria. Support the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s campaign for $12,000,000 in 1946! 





D M ial Cancer Center 








awareness of community needs and 
possible remedies; (6) Analysis of 
Georgia’s social and economic needs, 
and promotion of community action 
for better social legislation; (7) 
Workshop in effective labor writing; 
(8) Development of techniques for 
securing better working relationships 
between the labor movement and 
the press; (9) Preparation and dis- 
tribution of literature to rural areas, 
dealing with common interests of 
agricultural and industrial workers; 
(10) Stimulation among students 


and other. youth of interest in so- 
cial, economic, and political issues; 
(11) Promoting interest in securing 
school boards representative of all 
elements of the community; (12) 
Maintenance of circulating library 
of books, magazines, pamphlets, and 
newspapers; (13) Conducting of 
public forums and conferences; (14) 
Preparation and distribution of ed- 
ucational materials; and (15) De- 
velopment of cooperative working 
arrangements with sympathetic com- 
munity organizations. 
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